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For ‘“‘The Friend.”’ 
The Life of John Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester. 
(Concluded from page 106.) 
We come now to the concluding scene in 
» life of this worthy man and noble martyr 
the cause of Christ; and it will be found 
manifest the same steady faith and humble 
fidence in Divine power, and the same 
king forward to the glorious hopes held up 
he view of the Christian. 
The sheriffs of Gloucester, with the mayor 
d aldermen, having come to his lodgings, 
oper was given into their charge by the 
ard which had brought him from London. 
p thanked them for their kindness in taking 
n by the hand, which he regarded as an 
dence that their old love and friendship 
vards him was not altogether extinguished ; 
d added, “I trust also, that all the things I 
ve taught you in times past, are not utterly 
gotten, when I was your bishop and pastor. 
which most true and sincere doctrine, be- 
nse I will not now account it falsehood and 
esy, a8 many other men do, I am sent 
her, by the Queen’s command to die, and 
come where I taught it, to confirm it with 
blood.” He requested the sheriffs that 
sre might be a quick fire so as shortly to 
ke an end; and said, “in the meantime I 
| be as obedient unto you, as you your- 
ves could wish. If you think I do amiss in 
ything, hold up your finger, and I have 
pe. For I am not come hither as one forced 
compelled to die; for it is well known, I 
ght have had my life with worldly gain ; 
as one willing to offer and give my life 
’ the truth, rather than consent to the 
sked papistical religion of the bishop of 
me, received and set forth by the magis.- 
tes in England, to God’s high displeasure 
1 dishonor ; and I trust, by-God’s grace, to- 
trow to die a faithfal servant of God, and 
tue obedient subject to the Queen.” 
The sheriffs proposed placing him for the 
cht in the common goal of the town, but 
guard interceded on his behalf, declaring 
ow quietly, mildly and patiently he had 
aaved himself on the way, adding thereto, 
t any child might keep him well enough.” 
‘it was determined at length he should still 
aain at Robert Ingram’s house. His desire 
8, that he might go to bed that night be- 
ne, Saying, that he had many things to re- 
mber: and so he did at five o’clock, and 
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the night in prayer. After he had got up in 
the morning, he desired that no man should 
be suffered to come into the chamber, that he 
might be solitary till the hour of execution. 

At nine o’clock, Dr. Hooper prepared him- 
self to be in readiness, for the time was at 
hand. Immediately he was brought down 
from his chamber ‘by the sheriffs, who were 
accompanied with bills and other weapons. 
When he saw the multitude of weapons, he 
spake to the sheriffs on this wise; Mss. 
sheriffs (said he) I am no traitor, neither need- 
ed you to have made such a business to bring 
me to the place where I must suffer: for if you 
had suffered me I would have gone alone to 
the stake, and troubled none of you. He went 
forward, led between two sheriffs (as it were 
a lamb to the place of slaughter) in a gown of 
his host’s, bis hat upon his head, and a staff 
in his hand to stay himself withal; for the 
grief of the Sciatica, which he had taken in 
prison, caused him somewhat to halt. All 
the way, being strictly charged not to speak, 
he could not be perceived once to open his 
mouth ; but beholding the people, who. mourn- 
ed bitterly for him, he would sometimes lift 
up his eyes towards heaven, and look very 
cheerfully upon such as be knew; and he 
was never known, during,the time of being 
amongst them, to look with so cheerful and 
ruddy a countenance as he did at that present. 
When he came to the place appointed where 
he should die, he smilingly beheld the stake 
and preparation made tor him, which was 
near unto the great elm-tree over against the 
college of priests, where he was wont to 
preach. The place round about the houses, 
and the boughs of the tree were filled. with 
spectators; and in the chamber over the col- 
lege gate stood the priests of the college. 
Then he kneeled down (forasmuch as he could 
not be suffered to speak unto the people) to 
prayer, and beckoned six or seven times unto 
one whom he well knew, that he might hear 
his prayer, and report faithfully the same. 
When this person came to the good bishop, 
he (pouring tears upon his shoulders and in 
his bosom) continued his prayer for the space 
of half an hour. 

Now after he was entered into his prayer, 
a box was brought and laid before him upon 
a stool, with his pardon (or at leastwise it 
was feigned to be his pardon) from the Queen, 
if he would turn. At the sight whereof he 
eried, If you love my soul, away with it. The 
box being taken away, the lord Shandois said, 
“Seeing there is no remedy, dispatch him 
quickly.” 

In the meantime one or two persons, un- 
called, stepped up, who heard some of the 
bishop’s expressions in his prayer. After 
making confession of his sinfulness, he said : 
“ Well knowest thou, Lord, wherefore I am 
come hither to suffer, and why the wicked do 
persecute this thy poor servant; not for my 
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doings to the contaminating of thy blood, and 
to the denial of the knowledge of thy truth, 
wherewith it did please thee by thy Holy 
Spirit to instruct me; which, with as much 
diligence as a poor wretch might, (being 
thereto called) I have set forth to thy glory. 
And well seest thou, my Lord and God, what 
terrible pains and cruel torments are prepared 
for thy creature; such, Lord, as without thy 
strength none is able to bear or patiently to 
pass. But all things that are impossible 
with man are possible with thee. Therefore 
strengthen me of thy goodness, that in the 
fire I break not the rules of patience; or else 
assuage the terror of the pains, as shall seem 
most to thy glory.” 

As soon as the mayor saw those men, who 
reported the foregoing words, they were com- 
manded away, and could not be suffered to 
hear any more. Prayer being done, bishop 
Hooper prepared himself for the stake, and 
pat off his host’s gown, and delivered it to the 
sheriffs, requiring them to see it restored unto 
the owner, and put off the rest of his apparel 
unto his doublet and hose, wherein he would 
have burned. But the sheriffs would not per- 
mit that, (such was their greediness), unto 
whose pleasures (good man!) he very obedi- 
ently submitted himself; and his doublet, hose 
and waistcoat were taken off. So desiring 
the people to say the Lord’s prayer with him, 
and to pray for him, (who performed it with 
tears, during the time of his pains) he went up 
to the stake; when he was at it, three irons, 
made to fasten him thereto, were brought ; 
one for his neck, another for his middle, and 
the third for his legs. . But he refusing them, 
said, “ You have no need thus to trouble your- 
selves. I doubt not, God will give me strength 
sufficient to abide the extremity of the fire, 
without bands: notwithstanding, suspecting 
the frailty and weakness of the flesh, but hav- 
ing assured confidence in God’s strength, I 
am content to do as you shall think good.” 

Being fastened to the stake with an iron 
hoop round his middle, he refused the others, 
saying he was well assured he should not 
trouble them. Thus being ready, he looked 
upon the people, of whom he might well be 
seen (for he was both tall, and stood also upon 
a high stool) and beheld round about him, 
that in every corner there was nothing to be 
seen but weeping and sorrowful people. Then 
lifting up his eyes and hands to heaven, he 
prayed in silence. By and by, he that was 
appointed to make the fire came to him and 
did ask him forgiveness. Of whom he asked 
why he should forgive him, saying, that he 
never knew any offence he had committed 
against him, O sir, said the man, I am ap- 
pointed to make the fire. Therein, said Mr. 
Hooper, thou dost nothing offend me: God 
forgive thee thy sins, and do thine office I 
pray thee. 

The wood being green, it was difficult to 


sins and transgressions committed against|kindle; and the fire had to be made up three 
pt one sleep soundly, and spent the rest of|thee, but because I will not allow their wicked ' several times before death released this patient 
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sufferer. ‘The last words he was heard to|quantity of the poison, corrosive sublimate, 
utter were, Lord Jesus have mercy upon me! |dissolved in spirits of wine, should be added 
Lord Jesus have mercy upon me! Lord Jesus|to the paste, which it will also preserve from 
receive my spirit. mould. ‘The best cement for fixing the speci- 

“Thus,” says Fox, ‘‘he was three quarters|mens on the paper or card board is gum paste. 
of an hour or more in the fire; even as the|It is composed of thick gum water and flour 
lamb, patiently bearing the extremity there-|mixed in warm water, by adding the two to- 
of, neither moving forwards, backwards, nor|gether, warm, and of a consistence that will 
to any side. He died as quietly as a child in}run off the hair pencil.—=Scientific American. 
his bed; and he now reigneth as a blessed 
martyr in the joys of heaven, prepared for 
the faithful in Christ before the foundations 
of the world: for whose constancy all Chris- 
tians are bound to praise God.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Richard Shackleton. 


(Continued from page 107.) 


“The following extracts from letters written 
in the year 1752, instructively depict the state 
of R. Shackleton’s mind at this period, (evine- 
ing his ardent desire and faithful exercise for 
the advancement of the dear Saviour’s king- 
dom, both in his own heart and in the hearts 
of others.”) 


To Preserve Flowers and Plants, 


The following instructions are from the pen 
of G. Henslow, one of the best practical 
botanists in England : 

The materials required are common cart- 
ridge paper, thick white blotting paper, cot- “Ballitore, 3d of 5th mo. 1751, 
ton wadding, and millboard, all cut to the| “Dear Friend,—I received thine from EKd- 
same size. The plants should be gathered in/inburg, and am well pleased that time and 
dry weather, and soon after the flowers open, |distance have not obliterated me from thy 
when their colors are brightest. Succulent}memory. I can say also, that on my part I 
plants (such as daffodil, orchis or stone crop)|have not forgot thee, but am desirous for thy 
should be put into scalding water, with the;welfare in every respect, that as thou growest 
exception of the flowers, for a minute or two,|in years, thou mayst grow in grace, and as 
then laid on a cloth to dry. thou improvest in human learning, thou mayst 

Arrange the specimens and papers in the}become an adept in Divine. Divinity, dear 
following order: Millboard, cartridge paper, , is not a trade, but it is a science, and 
wadding (split open, and the glaze side placed|that the most noble of all sciences. It com- 
next to the cartridge paper), blotting paper, |prehends in it the finest speculations of moral 
the specimens, having small pieces of wadding |philosophy, and what is more, reduces them to 
placed within and around the flowers to draw ;practice. Humility, patience, charity, absti- 
off all the moisture as quickly as possible, |nence, and simplicity, and all the virtues are 
blotting paper, wadding as before, cartridge |included in it; they are not only understood 
paper, millboard. When the specimens, &c.,|but exercised here; and by how much actions 
are thus arranged, heavy weights should be|exceed words, and a possession is beyond a 
put on them; about thirty pounds the first|profession, by so much is the religious man 
day—sixty poundsafterwards. Remove them }more excellent than the scholar. I wish for 
from under pressure ina day or two, care-!thee, dear friend, amid thy diligent attention 
fully take away all the papers, &c., except the|to thy studies, that thou mayst feel a degree 
blotting papers between which the specimens jof that Power, which, as it is given way to, 
are placed, put these in a warm air to dry,|will wean thee gradually from the nature and 
while the removed papers, &c., are dried in|spirit of the world, in which there is trouble, 
the sun or by the fire. When dry (but notjand draw thee toward Him in whom there is 
warm) place them in the same order as be-|peace. This, dear , will let thee see how 
fore ; put all under the heavier pressure for a/to enjoy and use all things in their seasons 
few days, when (if not succulent) they willjand in their places, and will sanctify thy 
be dry. natural and acquired accomplishments, and 

Flowers of different colors require different |render them beneficial to thyself and others. 
treatment to preserve their colors. Blue|I have a secret love for thee, and would there- 
flowers must be dried with heat, either under|fore press it home to thee to reflect on these 
a case of hot sand before a fire, with a hot|things. Be not oue of those who can conform 
iron, or in a cool oven. Red flowers are in-|(they think it a part of good breeding) in 
jured by heat; they require to be washed with |dress, speech and behavior, to those with 
muriatic acid, diluted in spirits of wine, to fix}whom they converse; they may assume, if 
the color. One part of acid to three parts of]they please, the title of gentlemen, but I think 
spirit is about the proportion. The best brush|they have not a just right to that of Chris- 
with which to apply this mixture is the head |tians ; for our Great Pattern told his followers 
of a thistle when in seed, as the acid destroys|that he had chosen.them out of the world, 
a hair pencil, and injures whatever it touches|and therefore the world hated them ; conse- 
(except glass or china;) therefore it should|quently they were of a spirit different from 
be used with great care. Many yellow flowers|the world. And the apostle Paul charges the 
turn green even after they have remained yel-| Romans, ‘not to be conformed to this world, 
low some weeks; they must therefore be dried | but to be transformed by the renewing of their 
repeatedly before the fire, and again after they | minds,’ &c.,and I am in no doubt but that the 
are mounted on paper and kept in a dry place. |disciples of Christ in their garb, speech and 
Purple flowers require as much care, or they |deportment, wore the badge of their great 
soon turn a light brown. White flowers turn| Master, some mark which distinguished them 
browa if handled or brushed before they are|from the world. Peter seems to have been 
dried. Daisies, pansies, and some other flow-|known to the damsel by his very aspect, to 
ers must not be removed from under pressure|have been with Jesus; when he denies it, an- 
for two or three days, or the petals will curl|other tells him, ‘Thy speech bewrayeth thee.’ 
up. As all dried plants (ferns excepted) are|So to conceal his profession of Christ, his last 
liable to be infested by minute insects, a small! resource was ‘to curse and swear.’ Whether 


much stress may be Jaid on this particu 
quotation or not, I am sure the Spirit of Tr 
leads, and always led in the path of humili 
and self-abasement; and when this has 
minion in the mind, there will be visible mar 
on the body, the gem will shine through t 
casket. ‘Thus far have I written to thee 
love, and in love take leave at present, a 
bid thee heartily farewell. 4 


“25th of Ninth month 


“Oh! how I love uprightness and pl 
dealing ; a heart which loves its friends s 
cerely, that will not harbor and conceal a s 
pleasing, envious, injurious thought of 
friend, nor bear to hear it uttered by anot 
without rebuke. May the virtues of integri 
and simplicity, and single and honest heart 
ness, be ours, for they are truly Christi 
Yea, may it please Divine wisdom more af 
more to purge out the sour leaven, and leave 
our hearts with the leaven of his kingdor 
even the leaven of meekness, long-sufferi 
and tenderness of spirit; so shall we be dis¢ 
ples indeed ; contrite, humble and faithful fo 
lowers of the Lamb, whithersoever he leadet 
May the Lord preserve us as innocent, tend 
and babe-like children before Him, hungeri 
to be fed by Him, and growing up as good 
plants under His hand. Oh! this child-lik 
nature: when shall I get enough of it? It 
only as a measure of this is effected in us, the 
we can cry, ‘Abba, Father.’ 

“ Though, as thou sayest, ‘things look baé 
let us look well at home, and as we are il 
capable, in a degree, of doing anything 1 
make matters better, let us not make thet 
worse, and the breach wider in the enmit 
by saying or doing anything in our own wi 
regenerated wills, and natural heat of tempé 
which may hurt instead of furthering other 
For the enemy works in us with the engins 
and tools of our corrupt nature, which f 
finds there; and so crafty is the serpent, th 
he will seem to employ these weapons fe 
the good cause, against himself; whereas, f 
works in a mystery for himself against t 
cause, by raising heats and divisions, an 
hardness of heart between brethren. Butly 
us endeavor, as much as in us lies, to li 
peaceably with all men, and if we see a broth 
offend in any branch of our Christian test 
mony, and by the fire of pure zeal warmir 
and cleansing our own hearts, we find th 
the Truth (as will often be the case) calls f 
a witness to it, let us wait to be guided by t! 
Spirit of love and meekness, to bear our inn 
cent, faithful testimony; and if it be notr 
ceived, stand in the counsel of the same Spi 
and let not that get up which would rend 
evil for evil, but overcome evil with good. 

* * * “My desires are strong in 
measuré; that we, several of'us, whoare know 
by one another, and known to our heaven 
Father to have at times, living desires raised 
us for the glory of God and the eternal bh 
piness of ourselves, and one of another; @ 
sometimes a further concern that our ba 
sliding brethren may no more revolt, but 
turn and live—my desires are that we m: 
come up nobly and boldly in His cause, a 
be absolutely (I see no other way to be 
service) resigned to the will and disposal 
the great Lord of the harvest, dedicatii 
freely and cheerfully, as our forefathers ¢ 
all we have, internal and external, to His 
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e Selected. 
How Forests affect Rainfall. 
[Appleton’s Journal contains an article on 
is subject from which we exiract the follow- 


2] 
«In Ceylon the forests have been eut down 
coffee plantations, and more than twenty 
ars ago the loss of springs and fountains 
d grown to be a threatening evil. When, 
ro centuries ago, the Spice Islands fell into 
e hands of the Dutch, they were clothed 
th dense forests of spice-bearing trees. ‘T'o 
crease the value of the monopoly, the Dutch 
about an indiscriminate destruction of the 
"ests, and these islands were converted into 
id deserts. Not many years ago the world 
8 thrilled by the reports of tbe famine in 
Cape de Verd Islands. The soil there is 
ry light and porous, and requires constant 
isture as a condition of fertility. For many 
ars the increasing lack of humidity was 
ticed. The river Socorridos, in Madeira, 
wn which ship-timber was formerly floated 
the sea, gradually dried up until it became 
mere rill, whose waters, except at flood- 
ae, could hardly be seen along its pebbly 
d. The diminution of moisture was found 
-have kept equal pace with the destruction 
| the forests on the mountain sides, and the 
prtuguese government made laws prohibit- 
% the cutting down of trees near springs 
driversources. But wine culture was profit- 
le, and the laws were powerless against im- 
»diate interest. So the trees were cut down 
re and more; the springs failed, the foun- 
ns dried up, and drought and famine fu]- 
ved. Only a quarter of a century ago the 
wish island of Santa Cruz was a garden of 
tility. The hills were covered with forests, 
d trees were everywhere abundant. <A per. 
who had formerly resided there recently 
visited the island, and found a third part of 
reduced to an utter desert. The planters 
d bared the island of its forests; the soil 
Ss gradually desiccated; even the short, 
nious showers bad ceased. The island of 
racoa was, within the.memory of living 
pn, ove of the most fertile and well-watered 
ts on earth; ‘but now,’ says Mr. Hough, 
phole plantations, with their once beautitul 
as and terraced gardens, are nothing but 
parid waste; and yet, sixty miles away, on 
» Spanish Main, the rankest vegetation 
vers the hills, and the burdened clouds 
»wer down abundant blessings.’ The United 
tes Commissioner of Agriculture in 1871 
ites: ‘In Upper Egypt the rains which 
hty years ago were abundant, have ceased 
ce the Arabs cut down the trees along the 
ley of the Nile toward Libya and Arabia. 
*ontrary effect has been produced in Lower 
iypt from the extensive planting of the 
sha. In Alexandria and Cairo, where rain 
sformerly a rarity, it has since that period 
ome more frequent.’ ” 


Religious Belief.—l envy no quality of the 
ad or intellect in others; be it genius, 
wer, wit, or fancy, said Sir Humphrey 
vy, but if I could choose what would be 
st delightful, and 1 believe most useful to 
, [should prefer a firm religious belief to 
7 other blessing: for it makes life a discip- 
2 of goodness ; creates new hopes, when all 
thly hopes vanish; and throws over the 
ay, the destruction of existence, the most 
‘geous of all lights; awakens life even in 
sth, and from destruction and decay calls 
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up beauty and divinity ; makes an instrument|in entire h 
of torture and shame, the ladder of ascent to|ple! 


paradise ; and far above all combinations of 
earthly hopes, calls up the most delightful 
visions of palms and amaranths, the gardens 
of the blest, the security of everlasting joys, 
where the sensualist and the sceptic view only 
gloom, decay, annihilation, and despair. 


From “The British Friend.” 
The Belper Conference, 


Dear Friend,—As one who, though not an 
attender of the above-named Conference, felt 
sympathy with those who did so, I do not be- 
lieve I shall be doing my duty without taking 
some notice of thy correspondent’s letter, 
signed J. J. of Preston. 

Personally I am acquainted with but few 
of those who did attend the aforesaid Confer- 
ence, so can say little of what may be the in- 
dividual course of conduct and conversation 
of such, so will therefore pass on to that por- 
tion of thy correspondent’s letter which has 
taken hold of my mind, as contained in the 
following remarks. After alluding to that 
wherein he says we are all agreed, he adds: 
“Yet Belper Friends charge the Society in 
this country and America with many inno- 
vations on our distinguishing principles, yet 
not the slightest evidence is produced of any 
such defection. The tangible charges are in- 
novations in practice.” 

A tree is known by its fruit, so are we as 
individuals, and as a Society, known and 
jadged by the light of our practice. We have 
borne testimony as a people for two hundred 
years to the pure spiritual character of wor- 
ship and for the immediate necessity of divine 
quickening to be felt through the Spirit of the 
Lord Jesus, before we can with acceptance 
either secretly or vocally draw nigh unto 
God the Father through his beloved Son; and 
we have further believed, as of necessity it 
must be, that in order to the right qualitica- 
tion for a gospel minister, there must be known 
in the individual member not only a willing 
surrender, but also an immediate qualification 
for the work of ministering to his fellows in 
spiritual things ; and that without such di- 
vine qualification being known, it is both pre- 
sumption and assumption for any to take 
upon themselves to teach or to preach in the 
name of the Lord. 

In the light of such profession what can be 
now said of our possession? Our teachers, 
or at least most of them, can teach or preach 
when and how they will ; pray or sing as they 
list. I was pained to see only this day a large 
bill on either side of one of our London Meet 
ing-houses, to the following effeet—* Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Peel Court, St. John Street. 
A series of special services will be held as 
above, commencing on the 8th and concluding 
on the 14th Ocrosmr, 1876, at which Gospel 
addresses will be delivered, and to which the 
inhabitants of the neighborhood were affec- 
tionately invited. A series of well selected 
hymns WILL BE SUNG.” This is no new thing, 
and is only a repetition of what took place 
last year, only then it was announced that 
Sankey’s hymns would be used, these being 
then the centre of attraction. The same thing 
in a more quiet way is going on from week 
to week in our very midst. I do not wish to 
interfere with the rightful liberty of any one, 
but why do they call themselves “ Friends,” 
and still withhold their allegiance from those 
denominations with which they are evidently 
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armony? But alas for us as a peo- 
they well know that the Society as a 
whole is with them and upholds them, and 
they are biding their time, believing the 
period is not far distant, when the profession 
as well as the practice of true Quakerism will 
be swept off the earth. Such as these I count 
not my friends, or the friends of Truth, but 
its worst foes, sailing as they are under false 
colors. It is long since our foundation truth 
—the revelation of Christ Jesus by his heaven- 
ly and saving light—was struck at, and al- 
though London Yearly Meeting has not avow- 
ed itself honestly and openly that it no longer 
holds the same doctrinal truths that were for- 
merly believed by us as a people, yet by the 
insidious course of holding up to commenda- 
tion the lives, characters, and conversation of 
those who have assailed those truths, bound 
up in and inseparable from the great and all 
important Truth of divine immediate revela- 
tion, have established that in our midst, 
which, if not cut down and rooted up by the 
same divine power which at first gathered us 
to be a people, will ere very long scatter us 
as chaff before the wind. 

If thy correspondent J. J. does not see not 
only many innovations on the principles we 
have from the first been brought into the pos- 
session of, but their entire abandonment, I am 
sorry for him. I will not speak of profession, 
for that is of small value. It is because we 
slight the source whence our principles flow, 
that we have so little right perception of what 
those principles are, and see not how we have 
slidden from them. The old Quaker said the 
book (the Bible) was not the primary rule of 
faith and manners. The modern Quaker says 
it is. Here is the root of that corrupt tree 
that hath brought forth so plentifully in our 
midst those fruits which are not of God, be- 
cause they are not wrought in Christ, as He 
only who is the only begotten of the Father 
in every living child (for we may come to 
know the Truth and fall from it, contrary to 
the teaching of modern Quakers and evangel- 
ists, so called) can beget in us those works 
that are well-pleasing in His holy sight. Truly 
great is the mystery of godliness, both in that 
manifestation that appeared here on earth 
clothed in human form, and in the reception 
of Him in the heart by that faith which He 
begets, and through which alone we can know 
of the saving efficacy of his blood that cleanses 
from all sin; through which also we have fel- 
lowship with all who have obtained the like 
precious faith, and have witnessed a death 
unto sin by repentance, and a new birth unto 
righteousness by faith in bis power. Then 
do we see the rightful position as to us of the 
Scriptures of Truth, that the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto every 
good work.—With love, thy friend, 

Cuarves W. THomson. 


47 Herbert Street, New North Road, 
Hoxton, 10th month 9, 1876. 


Made Kings, 
“And hath made us kings,””—Revy. i. 16. 

An old African Christian negro, when on 
his deathbed, was visited by his friends, who 
came around him lamenting that he was going 
to die, saying, “ Poor Pompey! poor Pompey 
is dying.” The old saint, animated with the 
prospect before him, said to them with much 
earnestness, “ Don’t call me poor Pompey; I 
king Pompey.” 
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The “ Railway World” gives the following 
information respecting the proposed tunnel 
under the Hudson: 

The work of excavating the tunnel, which 
is to connect New York and Jersey City un- 
der the bed of the Hudson river, progresses 
slowly, the company being still embarrassed 
by litigation, which they have not been able 
to force to a final settlement. It is probable, 
however, that the question of right of way 
will be decided in a few weeks in favor of the 
tunnel company. The company will then 
begin on the New York side, bore under the 
river and meet the workmen tunneling from 
the New Jersey side. The work on the New 
York side will begin at the foot of Morton 
street. The work is carried on under the 
direction of the Hudson Tunnel Company, 
incorporated under the general laws of the 
States of New York and New Jersey, and the 
capital, which is all subscribed, is $10,000,000. 
The entrance to the tunnel on the Jersey side 
will be from Jersey avenue, and from that 
point to the New York bulkhead line, the 
extent of boring to be done will exceed some- 
what 6400 feet. The terminus in New York 
—probably in Hudson street—has yet to be 
selected by commissioners. The entire length 
of the tunnel and its approaches will be 12,000 
teet—with depot tracks to be added—being 
about one mile under the river and nearly 
three-fourths of a mile on each side. 

The engineer of the road, W. H. Pain, says 
the company purpose to employ as many men 
as can be successfully engaged in excavating 
and laying brick, changing the men each 
stretch of eight hours. Thus, by constant 
work, it is believed the tunnel can be ad- 
vanced five feet from each and every day, and 
the whole work completed in two years. 

The work was commenced in November, 
1874, after experimental borings down to the 
depth to be occupied by the tunnel. While 
occupied brickiug the shaft, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western railroad obtained 
an injunction stopping the work, and it was 
not until last month that the injunction was 
removed and the company enabled to get to 
work. 

The depth of the shaft is a little over 70 
feet, and the greatest depth of water under 
which the tunnel will pass is 60 feet. The 
extreme grade is 2 in 100 feet descending 
from Jersey City, and then ascending on the 
New York side 3 in 100 for 1500 feet, then 2 
in 100 to the New York end. The borings al- 
ready made show that the soil through which 


Selected. 
FORGIVENESS. 


O God forgive the years and years 

Of worldly pride and hopes and fears ; 
Forgive, and blot them from thy book, 
The sins on which I mourn to look. 


Forgive the lack of service done 
For thee, thro’ life, from life begun ; 
Forgive the vain desires to be 

All else but that desired by thee. 


Forgive the love of human praise, 
The first false step in crooked ways, 
The choice of evil and the night, 

The heart close shut against the light. 


Forgive the love that could endure 
No cost to bless the sad and poor ; 
Forgive, and give me grace to see 
The life laid down in love for me. 
i —Transcript. 


a 
Selected, 


[ own no lands, I hoard no golden treasure ; 
No roof is mine beneath the sky’s broad dome, 
Yet rich I am, and hold in ample measure 
Estates in fee, and everywhere a home. 


Each flower is mine that by its beauty lures me, 
Each bird that lifts me on its tide of song, 

Each star that by its steadfastness assures me 
Its Maker, God, in patience waiteth long. 


The fields are mine when first they take their green- 


ness 
And softly yield beneath my pressing feet ; 
The hills are mine—when they rebuke my meanness, 
And lead me up their larger faith to meet. 


All things are mine that fill my soul’s deep longing, 
Or cheer my heart along the ways I plod; 
I find a home and sweet thoughts round me thronging 
Where’er I stand amid the works of God. 
British Friend. 


Periodicity of Severe Winters.—A memoir by 


Rénow, the distinguished French meteorolo-' 


gist, upon the periodicity of severe winters, 
although published many years ago, has re- 
cently been quoted in defense of the opinion 
that such periodicity actually exists. Accord- 
ing to Rénow, rigorous winters return about 
every forty-one years. They are arranged 
in groups, generally composed of a central 
winter, and four or five others disposed on 
either side of it, within a space of twenty 
years. Mixed with these years are others 
also of unusual warmth, in such a manner 
that the mean cold of the season is not sensi 
bly altered. The period of forty-one years 
seems to be that which corresponds to the 
maxima of the solar spots at the same season 
of the year. A central cold winter arrives 
eighteen months after the maximum of spots 
has coincided with the warmest season of the 


the tunnel will pass is, for the most part, of| year. 


a tenaceous silt, underlaid with sandstone.|° 


Near the New York shore rocks are encoun- 
tered, and gravel, which is considered favora- 
ble for tunnel construction, not offering any 
serious difficulties to the builders, as would 
sand and mud. The tunnel walls will be con- 
structed of brick and cement, 3 feet in thick- 
ness and circular in form. The height of the 
tunnel will be 24 feet and the width 26 feet. 
A double track will run through it, resting 
upon a stone ballast 5 feet from the bottom, 
The walls will be painted white and lighted 
with gas. Heavy steel rails will be used, 
which the company have already prepared. 
Pneumatic tubes, gas, and water mains can 


The severe winters seem to alternate be- 
tween the northern and southern hemispheres 
of the earth.—From Baird’s Record of Science 
and Industry of 1875. 


For “The Friend.” 
Meeting Etiquette. 

On the assembling of our meeting this 
morning, the end appropriated to the female 
sex was as usual pretty well filled, so much 
so, that those coming in a little late had either 
to wait until those occupying seats near the 
door moved up, or walk forward to the front 
benches before obtaining a seat; such being 
the case, I was gratified in observing the 


run through the tunnel beneath the track, if|thoughtfulness of one occupying a seat near 
desired, so that New York gas and water may|the end of the bench next the passage, and 


be sent to Jersey. 


Watch ye, stand fast in the faith. 


who had herself come well forward to obtain 
it, on observing a person about to pass her in 
order to obtain a vacant space beyond, in- 


| 
i 


stead of obliging her to crowd between h 
and the back of the seat in front, immediate 
rose and took the unoccupied space herse 
thus affording the new comer a convenie 
seat near the end of the form. It has fi 
quently occurred to the writer, that if all w 
come early would exercise a little forethoug 
in regard to this matter, how much it wou 
add to the comfort and quiet of the meetin 
Passing in and proceeding to the farthest ex 
or middle of the bench before taking the 
seat, thus leaving for those who come a 
them an unoccupied space. Many, there 
no doubt, have become accustomed to a ce 
tain seat, and the thought of removing 
another is not pleasant ; others, perhaps, ha 
not thought upon the subject, but is it m 
worth thinking of? as anything we can do 
add to the comfort of others, is not lost, a 
may return in blessings on our own hee 
It is understood that our late dear and valu 
friend Elizabeth Evans, was particular 
charge those under her care not to occu 
the first seats or the arm of a bench on goi? 
into a meeting, but to pass on and allow 
opportunity for those who came afterwa 
to obtain seats without having to incommo 
others, and to a greater or less extent distt 
the meeting. 

From the “ Independen’ 

Botany of the Exposition. 
BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 

Among the botanical curiosities of the Ce 
tennial is a specimen of wood of the Bau 
nia, in the Brazilian collections. It puzz 
the student of structural botany to accou 
for its make up. There is no central pi 
no concentric layers of wood, no regulari 
of form in any sense, as in any ordinary @ 
ogenous wood ; nor is there anything whi 
ever to suggest the endogenons, of course, 
the plant is legaminous—not far removed, 
deed, from our ordivary “ Red bud,” or “Jue 
tree.” The stems are generally flatten 
perhaps two inches one way by twelve 
fourteen the other; but no two stems ag 
in these comparative dimensions. The ste 
seems to be made up of innumerable sor 
what circular but shapeless pieces, and ea 
of these seem separated from the others 
bark. At least, these interior lines all ec 
nect with the bark on the exterior, and whi 
envelops the whole. If one can imagine t 
irregular markings on the chart of a ph 
nologist’s skull, or the lines through a pie 
of veined marble, he may get some idea 
this curious piece of vegetable workmansh 
The writer has met with no structuralist w 
can suggést the plan on which this Bauhin 
wood is made. Another singular piece 
woody structure, not often seen, is in t 
Buenos Ayrean department. Tt is the tru 
of a cactus tree. There is, of course, no bar 
for the fleshy coating of a cactus is both 
and bark, and rots away when the tree is 
preparation for timber. The tranks are abe 
six feet in circumference, but quite hollow 
the centre. The woody portion is only abe 
four inches thick. They would look like @ 
ordinary wooden pump “trees,” only that t 
woody structure has the appearancé of bavi 
been stretched, forming large diamond shap 
openings along the surface. I cannot lea 
that the wood serves any useful purpose; 
it is of extreme-interest to the botanical 8! 
dent. The palm wood, near it, is much mé 
useful. These trunks are very hard on 


— 


The 


surface and soft in the interior. 


er 
trunks are split lengthwise and the soft 


rior scooped out. In this way they make 
best possible shingles for roofs. A layer 
rst set side by side, with the edges up- 
‘d; another layer goes on these, with the 
8s downward and overlapping the points 
ose below—just, indeed, as the Europeans 
in roofing with tiles. It must be a cheap 
ntry to live in, when a roof can be built 
his easy way. 
‘here are few more interesting points to 
than the numerous varities into which 
various grains, seeds, and nuts used by 
have branched. Denmark, for instance, 
ibits no less than twenty-eight varieties 
arley, twenty-two of rye and nineteen of 
; and other States and exhibitors, though 
near the same number, have other varie- 
that Denmark has not. Even flax seems 
ave given many varieties, and these are 
d by different growers to produce different 
ds of fibre, suited to different work—a fact 
ich is, I believe, not known to American 
-growers, to whom flax is flax and nothing 
re. Russia, the Netherlands and other 
ntries of Northern Europe show the fibres 
the various varieties and the difference in 
growths of the different kinds. There is 
“White Blossom Flax,” the ‘‘ Blue Blos- 
1 Flax,” the “ Riga,” and so forth. It is, 
haps, worthy of note that the cultivated 
: (Linum usitatissimum,) though thought to 
good species, is not certainly known to be 
igenous to any country, and may, after all, 
out a development made in the past from 
perenne, L. Sibericum or some other ally, 
» most unexpected variations, to me, were, 
vever, in the rice of the Japanese exhibit. 
re were no less than thirteen .different 
ds, none of them, however, as large or as 
teas ours. There are many others, which 
know only as a single article, that seem to 
e@ made innumerable varieties in other 
ntries. Take for instance, the almond, the 
nut, the ground-nut, among others. As 
examine the products of the soil in the 
tuguese, the Spanish and the Italian de- 
tments, we are astonished at the great 
iety. There are English walnuts, or “Ma- 
‘a nuts,” two and a half inches long by two 
1e8 wide, as a single variety, and numerous 
ers of many sizes and forms. 
sides the many forms of well known 
ds, we are introduced by the different 
ntries to vegetable products of which we 
w little before. There is the Japan pea 
ia hispida,) for instance, which has been 
wing in our gardens ever since Commo- 
2 Perry returned from Japan. We have 
wn it, but have never been able to make 
celebrated “Soy” sauce. But here the 
anese tell us how they doit. They take 
. Beans, some grains of wheat, and some 
, and bottle the whole, letting it ferment 
‘ther for three years, after which it is the 
y,’ so highly prized. The freedom with 
ch the Japanese explain all their processes 
aly striking. Tbe account they give 
f silk-worm feeding and working is ex- 
nely minute and cannot fail to be of im- 
ise value to silk-raisers in this country. 
we to deal simply with the botanical fea- 
8, and can only say that they use the Italian 
berry (Morus alba,) as other countries do ; 
have discovered that a wholly male va- 
y, which never produces fruit, of course, 
es the best silk. Indeed, they have bot- 


THE FRIEND. 


tles of fruit, and on the labels tell us, “ fruit- 
bearing mulberry, no good for sill.” I pre- 
sume this is entirely new to silk-raisers here. 
It is tome, As another instance of openness 
on the part of the Japanese, I may notice 
that they tell us all the plants used by the 
Asiatics for adulterating tea; or, as they say, 
making tea for “experiment.” Dried speci- 
mens of the leaves and branches are exhibited 
in glass frames, but unnamed. In one case I 
noted a narrow leaved willow, which I think 
must be the same as our Salix longifolia, and 
with which they “experimented with me, I 
know, for several weeks in the far West, for 
I used often to fish the perfect leaves out of 
the bottom of our camp teakettle. To my 
astonishment, I find here that the Wistaria 
sinensis enters largely into these tea ‘ex- 
periments,” as also does a small, weak form 
of the Plantago lanceolata. Then there isa 
sort of Rhamnus (Buckthorn) and two or 
three others which I did not recognize. The 
Ceanothus Americanus is closely allied to this 
Rhamnus, and a few years ago a company 
started, pretending that they were growing 
real Chinese tea in Pennsylvania. When it 
was finally shown that it was the Ceanothus 
the project collapsed. It appears that if they 
had called it Chinese experimental tea they 
might have got through. Another matter of 
great botanical interest to me, in the ex- 
amination of the tea question, was that these 
Eastern people make use of what we regard 
as mere matters of ornament, to produce 
choice and peculiar brands; and when we 
read, as we have done, that they keep a few 
very choice articles at home, for use only by 
the great, we can see that these ornamental 
varieties may produce these unique articles. 
There is the golden variegated tea plant, the 
silver-leaved and the blood-leaved all of which 
are used for special brands. As we know, 
such varieties are always more scarce than 
the ordinary trees, as they can seldom be 
easily reproduced from seed, and, hence, they 
would be more costly as tea-plants. 

The variations of the tobacco are also shown 
in Japanese collections. They have five prin- 
cipal sorts, all distinguished by the leaves. 
A botanist would say that one was of a lanceo 
late form, the others each get a little wider 
at the base, till the last form inclines to be 
cordate. Connoisseurs tell us that they can 
detect distinct “smokes” from each form of 
leaf, and this following of distinct chemical 
properties, with the slight variations of form, 
is a matter of some scientific interest. 

Near the Japanese collections in Agricul- 
tural Hall are some specimens from Germany 
of wood ‘paper’ hangings. This use of 
trees is pretty well known now; but it is 
worth noting here that some of the best 
specimens are from the roots, and not from 
the stem timber. This material can be used 
for veneering, as well as for walls, and we 
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For “The Friend.” 
A Watehword to the Seeking Ones. 


If we want a saving religion, we must have 
a practical one: one that will not only lead 
us into the strait and narrow way, but keep 
us there; that will subdue unholy tempers, 
purify from unholy thoughts, and enable us 
by the assisting grace of God to practice self- 
denial, patience, meekness, temperance and 
charity. It must turn us from darkness to 
light; from the power of Satan within, to 
the power of God within. It must pervade 
the whole man, till he becomes a new crea- 
ture. It proceeds from repentance towards 
God, and faith in Christ—a faith that works 
by love to the purifying of the heart; and 
enables us to cast off the works of darkness, 
and put on the armor of light; to crucify the 
flesh with its affections and lusts, and to know 
Christ to dwell in us, giving a knowledge of 
salvation by the remission of sins. 

This is a religion which will stand the 
storms of time, because it is founded on Christ 
the Rock; the tried stone and sure founda- 
tion; and will give us, at times, a sweet fore- 
taste of God’s salvation. 

Bat in passing along through the journey 
of life, we may expect to hear many. voices 
that do not correspond with the voice of 
Christ; to find many, who profess to be teach- 
ers of the way of life and salvation, who do 
not evince by their lives and conversation 
that tley themselves have been taught in the 
heavenly school. Such spurious teachers 
are calculated to render that mysterious 
which the Holy Spirit, in the times of our 
“first love,” had Icft clear. Thus the mind 
and understanding become perplexed and 
darkened with vain metaphysical specula- 
tions, which lead away from a child-like de- 
pendence upon Him who alone is the life and 
light of men. Better by far, to be led away 
from the flowery paths of ease and specula- 
tion, into the more arduous one of practice 
and self-denial. We need to have our religion 
more transferred from the head to the heart; 
to have less faith in the wisdom and teach- 
ings of men, and more in the power and 
teachings of God. 

“The strong man” within us, may be so 
well armed with opinion and arguments, and 
so fortified with a superficial belief, as to be 
in great danger of keeping out the babe im- 
mortal, and thus give us a rest which never 
was designed for the people of God. But I 
believe that a ‘‘stronger than he” is knock- 
ing as it were, for entrance, at the door of 
each individual heart of ‘every nation, kin- 
dred, tongne and people,” and would if we 
would hear his voice, and open the door, enter 
in, and lead us onward, step by step, through 
the wilderness of this world, to an inheritance 
‘‘incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away.” 


We may talk very flippantly and boldly, of 


know how beautiful in this way is the root of|justification and sanctification and of being 


our black walnut. 
of the Juglans regia seems more beautiful than 
ours, and the root of the Huropean elm gives 
very pretty work. 


It is especially worthy to be noted, that the 
inspired writers, both in relating their own 
experience and in administering advice and 
counsel to others on a religious account, lay 
the whole stress of religion upon the inward, 
saving, and spiritual knowledge of God.—John 
Griffith. 


In this collection the root|cleansed by the blood of Jesus, without ever 


witnessing that pure “washing of regenera- 
tion and renewing of the Holy Ghost,” with- 
out which it is said we can never enter the 
kingdom of God. 

We may appropriate to ourselves the merits 
of Christ’s death, without a death unto sin, 
and a new life unto righteousness ; wherein 
alone we are made “partakers of the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light.” We may, like 
Nicodemus, come to Jesus in the night, and, 
‘‘with the lips’? make a noble confession of 


A hoe 
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ee 


his miraculous power, and that he is “a|there was light,” is now, unusually moving |other religious professors, was Officially oper 
teacher come fom God,” and yet be strangers/on the unstable and fluctuating elements of|when London Yearly Meeting sanctioned t 
to the new birth; and not realize that “ that] our chaotic world, in order to bring about a]use of the meeting-houses belonging to Friet 


which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that 


new creation in man. 


But the old creation|by ministers of other denominations; a 


which is born of the Spirit is spirit,” and that} was not completed instantaneously, or in ajsince then (perhaps before) it is well kno 


we must be born again ; “not of blood, nor of; 


day. 


And now, in the new creation, we have |that very many members of that meeting 


the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man,/to advance from glory to glory, even as by|they attend the meetings for worship held 
the spirit of the Lord, until we are “ created|Friends, in the morning of the First-day 


but of God.” 

We may, like Apollos, be eloquent men, and 
mighty in the Scriptures, and be instructed 
in the way of the Lord, and also be fervent in 
the spirit, and speak and teach diligently the 
things of the Lord, and yet know of no deeper 
baptism than that of John, which was de- 
signed only to prepare the way of the Lord, 
and point forward to a deeper and more heart- 
cleansing work which must come after. We 
may take up our rest under the shadow, with- 
out coming to the substance to which the 
shadow points us. We must behold for our- 
selves the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world ;” and know the purpose 
of His coming accomplished in us, which was 
“that he might destroy the works of the 
devil;” finish transgression, make an end of 
sins, make reconciliation for iniquity, and 
bring in everlasting righteousness ‘into each 
humble, penitent, seeking soul.” But when he 
comes as a refiner, may we be willing to abide 
the day of his coming; “for he shall sit as 
a refiner and purifier of silver, that we may 
offer unto the Lord an offering in righteous- 
ness.” Then would our offerings “be pleasant 
unto the Lord, as in days of old, and as in 
former years.” Then should we “rejoice 
with trembling,” and be clothed with hamil- 
ity, meekness and godly fear; remembering 
that ‘‘God is in heaven and we upon earth ; 
therefore our words would be few.” We 
would often seek to sit alone in silent adora- 
tion, leaning as on the breast of our beloved, 
breathing forth in tenderness, our mental 
prayers or praises to the God of our salva- 
tion; or, if prompted by his Spirit, bend vo- 
cally before his throne with reverence and 
diffidence, knowing it is presumption to do 
80, only as of the ability which God in his 
mercy may at times give us. 

But we must fight the good fight of faith, 
before we can lay hold on eternal life. Faith 
is good, (O for more of it!) but can faith 
alone save us? We may have faith in salva- 
tion by Christ, but unless we comply with 
the terms of salvation, and are saved by him, 
what good does our faith do us? We may 
believe in regeneration, but if we do not re- 
alize the new birth for ourselves, of what 
avail is our belief? ‘“ For as the body with- 
out the spirit is dead, so faith without works 
is dead also.” So let us go on to perfection: 
and “ strive (harder perhaps than we do) to 
enter in at the strait gate: for many, I say 
unto you, will seek to enter in, and shall not 
be able.” Jacob, under the old dispensation, 
had to wrestle, outwardly, for the blessing ; 
and we, under the new, have to wrestle 
spiritually. We may seek to enter into eter- 
nal life with much conflict, and not be able. 
We may be willing to wear the crown, but 
not to bear the cross. Willing to reign with 
Christ, but not to suffer with him. Willing to 
accompany him to the mount of transfigura- 
tion, but not to Golgotha. Willing to attend 
him at his glorification, but not in his suffer- 
ing and death. 


in Christ Jesus unto good works.” 


“Tf ye|the week, resort to the meetings of others 


know these things, happy are ye if ye do|other times. 


them.” ‘‘ What I say unto you, I say unto 
all, Watch.” Dye 


Dublin, Ind., 11th mo. 9th, 1876. 


For “The Friend.” 


The whole tone of popular sentiment in t 
present day among those who consider the 
selves the liberal portion of the members, see 
to be that it is worse than needless to hold 
attempt to carry out the rigid observances 


It is altogether natural that in the progress |our forefathers, or to maintain any striki 
of Christian culture and the nearer assimila-|peculiarities as conneeted with our religic 


tion of the general professing church to the 
gospel standard, there should be removed from 
the minds of very many, some of the false 


profession. It is said—and truly said—tl 
there are good people among all religic 
professions, and therefore it is inferred t] 


opinions respecting, and of the unreasoning|we may justly suspect the validity of a 


prejudices against Friends, which sprung up 
at the time of their coming forth as a distinct 
portion of the visible church, and which have 


supposed conscientious convictions, or 1 
right authority of any disciplinary rest 
tions that tend to keep up a separat 


been perpetuated by ignorance and bigotry|between Friends and other religious dene 


among not a few to the present day. It was 
also to be expected that Friends would admit 
among themselves such changes as were’ne- 
cessary to adapt the application of their reli- 
gious principles to the circumstances of the 
times in which they lived; always however, 
guarding against endangering any of those 
principles, or removing the guards that have 


been found auxiliary to the preservation of|spiritually the power of God unto salvati 


the members in a course of conduct consist- 
ent with their profession. 
In the early days, while Friends were en- 


during a great fight of affliction, other reli-|tinguish them from different sections of 1 


gious societies had little or no inclination 
to be brought into juxtaposition or religious 
communion with them as an organized body ; 
and Geo, Fox and his faithful co-laborers were 
deeply.concerned to keep their fellow con- 


verts a separate and compact people, not going cross that crucifies to the world and the wo 


outside the pale of their own Society to unite 
with others in their arrangements for pro- 
moting the spread of the truth, so far as the 
truth was understood by them. This arose 
from no want of christian comity, or defect 
in christian charity, but because they knew 
that in however many points their faith co- 
incided with that of other believers, the ob- 
ligations and practices into which it led them 
were irreconcilable with the errors that were 
held in other churches, and they felt bound 
to witness unwaveringly to the doctrines and 
testimonies that had been sealed upon their 
understandings by the Spirit of Truth, and to 
avoid all occasion for subjecting the members 


unnecessarily to temptation to palliate error|whom Friends are voluntarily associated, 


in others, or to lower the standard placed in 
their hands to be kept in the sight of the 
world. While this Society-isolation was main- 
tained, the influence of Friends in promoting 
the spread of the gospel truths which they 
hold, was marked by a partial though silent 
modification of dogmas and practices which, 
while incompatible with those truths, had been 
rigidly held by other professors. 

On the institution of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, some members in England 


joined therein; but the Yearly Meeting, we 
believe, never committed itself towards its|Association, created by it and under its 


support, and some of the more experienced 
and consistent Friends, warned of the danger 


The same God over all, that ‘ moved|of members being incorporated or taking an 


upon the face of the waters” in the old crea- 
tion, and that said, “ Let there be light, and| 


active part with its administration or labors, 
The door to unrestricted intercourse with 


inations. But at the risk of being conside: 
narrow-minded, we are free to confess tl 
we believe the all-wise Head of the chur 
designed that Friends, as a society, shor 
dwell very much alone, showing forth 
life and conversation the fruits of a pr. 
cal submission to the gospel of life and 
mortality, being living witnesses that i 


and thus as a city set upon a hill, reflect 
on others the heavenly light of those 
adulterated truths, the holding of which 


visible church. 

So far from this producing arrogance 
spiritual pride, it is fitted to humble and str 
at the root of self-esteem ; for it cannot 
accomplished without daily taking up 


to us, and consistently carrying out the r 
gion we profess. Is it not measurably fr 
the desire to avoid this cross, and rather 
seek the honor that comes from men, and 
that which comes from God only, that so m 
in our Society appear desirous to assimil 
with other religious professors in their mo 
of propagating what they believe to be 
truth, and are prepared to encourage an 
terchange of what they may look on as 
gious services. 

In this intermingling, the obligation to 
serve the “ peculiarities” of our high pro 
sion is easily overlooked, or it is ignore 
deference to the known dissent of those 


thus strangers devour their strength and 
know it not; the spiritual eye becomes dim 
or blinded, and a train of reasoning isad 
that leads on to an affiliation, that can ha 
fail to mar within our own pale the proper 
uniform support of all the testimonies of T 
which Friends should ever uphold. 

Believing these views to be correct it 
painful, though not surprising, to see, in. 
extract given in Jast week’s “ Friend” 
the minutes of the late Indiana Yearly 
ing, that that body had constituted the 


trol,an auxiliary to the American Bible Soc 
No one, we think, can read the statem 
without feeling that the dignity of the Y 
Meeting is lowered, and that it is givin 
members a valid ground for refusing to’ 


te their funds—even in so good a work 
istributing the bible—for disposal by an 
ciation altogether outside the religious 
iety with which they are connected. 

@ are very far from having anything to 
t of in relation to the religious standing 
ur own Society; nor are we called on to 
n judgment on the divine acceptability of 
se who differ from us. Doubtless all those 
» love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, 
accepted by Him, be their religious know- 
se or profession whatit may. But Friends 
re and are called to ovcupy an advanced 
tion in the visible church, and they make 
eat mistake who suppose that remaining 
usively within the limits of that position 
circumscribe the influence and usefulness 
ae Society. Members of other religious de- 
(nations are mostly clear-sighted enough 
2e that by joining hand in hand with them, 
7hat is called religious work, Friends soon 
their sensitiveness to the practices and 
ormances they are theoretically opposed 
ind are betrayed sooner or later into palpa- 
inconsistencies; they are therefure glad 
i to escape the feeling produced by the 
stive, though it may be silent protest of 
‘Society against that in their faith and 
oms of which it declares by conscientious 
vtion that it cannot approve. 

n social intercourse with others than 
mds, we are bound to evince Christian 
‘tesy and love, acting so as ‘‘to commend” 
religion “to every man’s conscience in 
sight of God,” and thus become preachers 
righteousness in life and conversation. 
i has done more, since the organization 
e Society, to convince others of the purity 
‘value of the principles held by Friends, 
ito draw the convinced to them, than join- 
with other professors in religious services, 
themes ostensibly for spreading a know- 
e of the gospel can be hoped ever to effect ; 
codperation almost necessarily weaken- 
the hold of true Quakerism on our own 
ibers, while it fails to commend it to 
rs. It was said by some in George Fox’s 
, that the magistrates could not better 
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It is gratifying to observe that in some 
parts of Europe, public attention has been 
called to the demoralizing effect which the 
disregard of the First-day of the week as a 
day of rest and its use as a public holiday, has 
upon the community. Ata recent meeting 
of the Rhenish Westphalian Prison Associa- 


{ him in promulgating his religion, than 
qutting him up in prison; for the manner 
hich he bore the cruelties heaped upon 
effectually commended the principles of 
zospel for which he was a sufferer. 

1a speech by C. H. Spurgeon, at an enter- 
nent given to the members of the ‘“ Bap- 
Union” by the Mayor of Birmingham, 
it appears is a member among Friends, 
‘reported to have said: ‘“ He believed it 
good for Christians of all sects to meet 
ther. What was a Quaker but an unbap- 
| Baptist? and what was a Baptist but a 
ized member of a Society of Friends? 
Quakers were growing small by degrees, 


beautifully less; probably because they 
done their work so thoroughly; and he 
od that after the extinction of the Quakers, 
id come the extinction of the Baptists. 
it would not come from lowering their 
lard, but from so boldly and constantly 
ag their views, that all Christians would 
pt them.” Whatever may be the result 
the Baptists, Friends cannot become ex- 
but by lowering their standard or rather 
rting it, and being merged in the different 
- To bring this about the joining with 
> sects, as mentioned, is a wide step. 


Chis life is a passage, not a port.” 


tion, held at Dusseldorf, Schroeber, of 
Berlin, presented a paper entitled, “Sabbath 
Desecration in Connection with Crime,” in 
which he stated, that special inquiries sent 
to various prisons in North and south Ger- 
many, resulted in showing that the First-day 
of the week is thaton whicha large proportion 
of crimes have lately been committed in that 
country. During 1875, 10,828 persons were 
arrested and confined in forty German pri- 
sons; of these 963 were imprisoned for man. 
slaughter and bodily injuries. Of this num- 
ber 380, or about 40 per cent., committed their 
crimes on the Fivst-day of the week, and in 
nearly all cases, in drinking saloons. Other 
statistics showed, that a large proportion of 
other criminal offences, either took place, or 
resulted from excesses on that day. After a 
discussion of the subject, the meeting adopted 
a resolution stating, that the increasing prac- 
tice of disregarding the observance of the First- 
day of the week, contributes very materially 
to the immorality of the youth, as well as of 
the people generally, and declaring its deter- 
mination to direct public attention more fully 
to this important matter, and to take mea- 
sures to promote the action of civil and other 
authorities towards diminishing this evil. 

Very few men are permitted to be success- 
ful; very few men are permitted to be wise ; 
very few men are permitted to be eloquent; 
very few men are qualified to be statesmen ; 
very few men are good for anything eminent ; 
and even those who are eminent are men of 
like passions with everybody else. Therefore, 
be not discouraged because it is your lot to be 
in humble circumstances—because work is in- 
significant in the eyes of men—because you 
are called to labor in obscurity. The time is 
coming when all earthly distinctions will be 
of very little account. 
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The Yearly Meeting of North Carolina com- 
menced at New Garden on Sixth-day, the 3d 
of the present month, and closed on the 9th 
inst. The attendance was not thought to be 
as large as has usually been the case, in part 
owing to the warm interest felt in the result 
of the State and national elections which took 
place during the week of the Yearly Meeting, 
and which caused many Friends to remain at 
home, that they might vote. The public 
meetings for worship on First and Fourth- 
days, were numerously attended by the public 
generally—some coming from a distance of 
many miles to be present—as has long been 
customary. 

Among the subjects of general interest that 
were considered, was an application from their 
members in Hast Tennessee to be set apart as 
a separate Yearly Meeting. The absence of 
a railroad route through the mountains, com- 
pels these to make a long detour via Lynch. 
burg in Virginia, in going to the Yearly Meet- 
ing; causing a journey of about 500 miles 


and a considerable pecuniary expense, Those 
Friends could attend a Yearly Meeting at so 
distant a point as Philadelphia, at less cost of 
time, money, and travel, than at New Garden. 
A committee was appointed to visit them, and 
report next year. The number of members 
residing in Hast Tennessee is said to be 935. 

The testimony borne by Friends during the 
late civil war to the principles of peace, and 
the sufferings which many underwent for 
their refusal to bear arms, seem to have given 
them in large measure the confidence and re- 
spect of the community in which they reside; 
so that there is much openness to receive 
visits from the ministers of our Society. One 
token of this, was a friendly message sent to 
the Yearly Meeting from a Methodist Pro- 
testant Conference. ‘he bearer of it was in- 
troduced into the Yearly Meeting, and an op-. 
portunity given him of delivering the mes- 
sage. 

Though the existence of this kindly feeling 
is a pleasant fact, yet care is needed, lest 
Friends should be induced thereby to affil- 
iate with other societies; and fall short in 
the faithful upholding of their own princi- 
ples. The ministers of other societies are ac- 
customed to commence their vocal services, 
when the usual time for preaching or praying 
has arrived, even if their minds are not brought 
under that religious exercise, without which 
no man can preach with right authority. If 
betrayed to imitate their example, we throw 
away one of our most important testimonies, 
as to the ground and character of Gospel min- 
istry and true spiritual worship. 

A committee which had been appointed a 
year ago, to revise the discipline, proposed 
some alterations, which were adopted by the 
meeting. .The changes appeared to be similar 
in character to those made recently by Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting. Several worthy Friends 
were uneasy with them, but the current of 
expression was in their favor. 

In the consideration of the state of Society, 
the answers to the Queries showed many de- 
ficiencies in regard to attendance of meetings, 
and some as to the maintenance of love and 
unity. Care is taken to discourage the use 
of intoxicating liquors and tobacco; and with 
satisfactory results. 

The statistics sent up this year showed the 
number of established meetings to be 38, and 
of members 4275. Of these 1148 were be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 18—a proportion of 
about 27 to 100—while in Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, the proportion of children between 
those years, to the whole number of members 
is only about 16 to 100—a striking illustra- 
tion of the effect produced on the social con- 
dition of a people by their habits and manner 
of life. The number received by certificate 
during the year was larger than of those who 
had so removed, This would indicate that 
the depleting process by which other Yearly 
Meetings had grown at the expense of that of 
North Carolina, no longer continued. 

It seemed very desirable to finish the busi- 
ness on Fifth-day, asa large number of Friends 
had already left to return home; and if ases- 
sion had been held on Sixth-day, it was pro- 
bable but a small proportion of the members 
would have been present. So much of the 
time on previous days had been otherwise oc- 
cupied, that there remained about twenty-five 
distinct subjects to consider, counting all the 
epistles to other Yearly Meetings as one sub- 
ject. ’o prevent the recurrence of this an- 
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other year, it was concluded to commence one 
day earlier, that is, on the Fifth day preced- 
ing the first First-day in the 11th month—so 
that the meeting might finish its business 
before the public meeting for worship on the 
following Fourth-day. 

The meeting closed after a session of about 
53 hours. 


A few months since we published a notice 
of a conference of Friends, held at Belper, 
England. The object of this conference ap- 
peared to be, to strengthen the hands of 
Friends in upholding the primitive doctrines 
of our Society—an object which was undoubt- 
edly sympathized with by many, who did not 
partake in the deliberations of that meeting. 

Since that time there has been a discussion 
in the columns of “The British Friend,” of 
matters growing out of this conference; es- 
pecially of a charge, that innovations as to 
our distinguishing principles had been intro- 
duced into the Society. One of the writers 
for that journal having stated that no evi- 
dence had been produced of such defection, 
its last issue (dated 11th mo. Ist) contains 
two letters in reply. One of these, written 
by a member of the conference, adduces spe- 
cifi¢ proofs of the truth of the allegations: 
the other, from the pen of one who did not 
attend that meeting, contains so clear and 
forcible an exposition of the fundamental 
truths which are involved in the controversy 
now going on in our Society, that we have 
transferred it entire to our columns, under 
the heading “ The Belper Conference.” 

There are many evidences that the minds 
of some under our name, are being brought 
to a sense of the dangers to which our beloved 
Society is exposed by the changes growing 
out of a departure from our fundamental prin- 
ciples; but we much desire, that a more 
thorough and general awakening may be ex- 
perienced. We believe there are very many; 
in all parts of our religious body, of well- 
meaning but unsuspecting Friends, who are 
being led astray by the preaching, writing 
and conversation of those whose doctrinal 
views are not in unison with those held by 
George Fox and his fellow-laborers ; and who, 
in professing to be Friends, ‘‘ are sailing under 
false colors,” as this letter states. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forreian.—The particulars of the recent hurricane 
at Porto Rico and other parts of the West Indies, show 
the storm to have been of great violence. The destruc- 
tion of property on land and at sea was very great. No 
oe than forty-five vessels were wrecked wholly or par- 
tially. 

The German government does not propose taking 
any part in the Paris International Exhibition of 1878. 

An official journal of the Russian government re- 
ports the whole number of fires throughout'the empire 
in 1875, to have been 27,976, of which 6,836 were at- 
tributed to negligence, and 3,609 to design. In more 
than half the cases the causes could not be correctly 
ascertained. The value of the property destroyed was 
estimated at, 64,096,896 roubles, or $51,277,516. 

The Italian census for 1875 shows that on the last 
day of the year the country had a population of 27,472,- 
184. It had increased 671,030 since 12th mo. 31st, 
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The Spanish Minister of the Interior has laid before 
the Cortes a bill restoring the electoral law formally 
prevalent in Spain. This bill abolishes universal suf- 
frage, establishes voting by departments, and grants 


suffrage only to persons paying a certain amount of 


taxes and to members of certain professions. 

A St. Petersburg dispatch of the 19th says: “The 
State Bink announces that it is authorized by an Im- 
perial ukase, dated November 18, to receive subscrip- 
tions for an issue of 100,000,000 roubles in bank notes, 
bearing interest at five per cent., the issue price to be 
92. The Official Gazette says this loan is rendered neces- 
sary by the extraordinary expenditures in view of the 
present political situation. It hopes all classes will 
subscribe,” 

The Turkish Grand Council have formally agreed to 
the proposed conference. Turkey will be represented 
by Midhat Pasha and Saufet Pasha. 

The terrific cyclone which devasted Eastern Bengal 
on the 31st ult., is now found to have been attended 
with far greater loss-of life than was at first reported, 
A dispatch from Caleutta, published in the London 
Times says, three large islands, namely, Hattich, Sun- 
deep and Dakhin Shahobazpore, and numerous smaller 
islands, included in the Backergunge, Nookhally and 
Chittagong districts, were entirely submerged by the 
storm wave of October 3lst, as was also the mainland 
for five or six miles inland. These islands are all 
situated in or near the estuary of the river Meena. The 


largest, Dakhin Shahobazbore, was 8000 square miles 


in extent. It hada population of about 240,009, Hat- 
tich and Sundeep together had about 100,000 popula- 
tion. 


Up to 11 o’clock on the night of the 31st, there were 
no signs of danger, but before midnight a wave swept 


over the country to a depth in many places of twenty 
feet, surprising people in their beds. 
cocoanut and palm trees around the villages enabled 
many to save themselves by climbing among the 
branches, and some took refage on the roofs of their 
houses; but the water burst the houses asunder and 
swept them out to sea. 
the channel ten miles to the Chittagong district, but a 
vast majority were never heard of again. 

The country is perfectly flat, and almost every one 


perished who failed to reach the trees. There is scarcely 
a household on the island and on the adjacent coast but 
lost many members. The cattle are all drowned. The 


boats are swept away, and means of communication 


with other districts is destroyed. There is much dis- 
tress among the survivors, which the government is re- 
Wherever 


lieving. The Government Gazette says: 
the storm-wave passed it is believed not a third of the 


population survived. The islands have barely one- 


fourth of their former inhabitants. 


The Marquis of Salisbury, who has been appointed 
special Ambassador to act with Sir Henry Elliott as 
English Plenipotentiary at the approaching conference 


on Turkish affiirs, left London on the 20th with his 


family for Constantinople, by way of the continent. He 
will stop at Paris, Berlin and Vienna for consultation 


with the respective foreign ministers. 
London, 11th mo. 20th.—Consols 95 5-16. 


Liverpool.—Middling uplands cotton, 63d. Orleans, 


6 9-16d. 


Unirep States.—There were 324 interments in 
Philadelphia last week. The official count of the elec- 
tion returns in this city was not completed till the 14th 
Yt shows the vote on the 7th inst. to have been 
much the largest ever polled in Philadelphia, the total 


inst. 


having reached 139,969.° Hayes’ majority 14,975. 


The official return of the election in Ohio shows that 
the number of votes cast was 658,649, and Hayes’ 
plurality over Tilden was 7,516. Three other candl- 


dates received 4769 votes. 


The late’ census of Massachusetts shows the total 
population of the State to be 1,651,912, of whom 794,383 
The number of legal 


are males, and 857,529 females, 
voters is 351,113. 


Private advices from General Crook indicate that he |sioned thereby was heavy, he was enabled to end 
thinks the Indian war will soon be over. He says that/with true christian resignation. The gentlen 
there are very few Indians on the war path now except | quietness of his spirit were very oon 1 
the band under Crazy Horse, which is not large, and e@ was 
1871, a period of four years. The total number of|about 2000 who are estimated to be still with Sitting 


births reported during the year 1875, was 1,035,377, of| Bull, and are supposed to have gone north with him. 


which 533,511 were boys, and 501,866 girls. 

The total mileage of railroads in the principal coun- 
tries of Europe is stated to be as follows: Germany, 
17,372; Great Britain, 16,699; France, 13,414; Russia, 
11,525; Austria, 10,792; Italy, 4,777; Spain, 3,602; 
Sweden, 2,465 ; Belgium, 2,167; Switzerland, 1,293 and 
Holland, 1,011. In proportion to area Belginm has 
a eigen railway i! pes of any country in the 
world, 


A Texan cattle drover recently purchased in the 
southwestern section of the State of Texas 40,000 head 
of cattle and 2000 horses, for $140,000 in silver, which 


is at the rate of $3.33 per head. 


The uncertainty in relation to the Presidential elec- 

In Florida the vote 

is said to be very close, and the majority on either side/ E>wArD Brown, only son of Edward and Mi 
uite small, South Carolina is officially returnedgfor Brown, in his 20th 
ays by the return board of that State under the order Monthly Meeting. 


tion continued up to the 20th inst. 


Dense groves of 


loffers for sale, at low prices, warm garments for 


Some were carried thus across 


‘75th year of his age. 


of the Supreme Court directing the board to com 
the vote without exercising any judicial function 
revision. The vote was Hayes 91,786, Tilden 90,8 
Republican majority 980. The Louisiana return 
board promise that the count of the vote for that § 
shall be fair, open and honest, and have consented 
representative men of both parties shall be pre 
when the official canvass is made. . 
The official count of Maryland’s vote gives Ti 
91,780; Hays 71,981. In Virginia the vote was Til 
139,512; Hayes 95,268. 
The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotati 
on the 20th inst. New York.—American gold 
Superfine flour, $4.50 a $5.05; State extra, $5. 
$5.50; finer brands, $6 a $10.00. Extra white w 
wheat, $1.40; No. 2 red winter, $1.30; No. 3 Ch 
spring, new, $1.21. No. 2 mixed oats, 39 ets.; wh 
State, 45 a 52 cts. State rye, 903 cts. Yellow corny 
cts. Philadelphia.—Uplands and New Orleans cot 
12 a 12} cts. Flour, #4 a £9.00. Pennsylvania 
wheat, $1.27 a $1.30; Delaware amber, $1.35 a $1, 
western white, $1.35 a $1.38. Penna, rye, 72 a 73° 
Southern, 68 cts. Yellow corn, 61 cts.; mixed wes 
59 a 60 cts, Old white oats, 48 a 49 cts.; inferia 
a 41 cts. New York fancy cheese, 13} a 14} ¢ 
western fine, 12}*a 13 cts. Sales of 3000 beef cattle 
53 a 64 cts. per Ib. gross for extra; 4} a 5} cts, 
fair to good, and 4 a 43 ets. for common. Sheep, 4 
6 cts. per lb. gross. Receipts 8,900 head, He 
$7.50 a $8.50 per 100 lb, net. Receipts 4,860 he 
Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.10} ; No. 3 do., SI 
Oats, 323 cts. Rye, 62} cts. Barley, 71 ets, Lard, 
ets. Cincinnati—Family flour, $5.60 a $5.80. 
wheat, $1.25 a $1.30. Old corn, 48 cts.; new, 40¢ 
cts. Rye, 68cts. Lard, 10} cts. 


“The Germantown Employment Society for Wor 


women and children. ‘Ten per cent. taken off on or 

of Twenty Dollars or over. ; } 
Apply to Martua H. Garret, Green and Co 

streets, Germantown, Philada. 
11th mo. 1876. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSA 


Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelp 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wo! 
tneton, M. D. be 


Diep, suddenly, on the 31st of Fifth month, 18% 
the residence of her son, Ex1zABeru P., wife of E 
min Smith, a member of Bear Creek Particul 
Monthly Meetings, Iowa, in the 73d year of her 
She was firmly attached to the principles of th 
ligious Society of Friends, and has left to survivor 
|her example, the impressive invitation, “ Follo 
as I have followed Christ. 

——, on the 25th of 8th mo, 1876, Anna E. Cow 
in the 82d year of her age, a member and elder of 
water Monthly Meeting, Belmont Co., Ohio. 
shock of corn cometh in its season, and as a se! 
waiting for his Lord, we believe she was found in 
ness with lamp trimmed and light burning. She 
preserved in patience and innocent sweetness, evil 
the benefit of resignation to the Divine will 1 
things, leaving to her friends the consoling assu 
that her purified spirit has entered into the long 
rest. “ Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom there 
guile.” ; 

——,, at his residence, near Fallsington, Buck 
Pa., on Fourth-day, the Ist of Eleventh month, 
Joun B. BALDERSTON, a much esteemed elder 
member of Falls Monthly Meeting of Friends, im 

This dear Friend endured: 
gering illness with patience and meekness. A. 
weeks before his death his beloved wife was taken: 
him after a short sickness, and though the shock 


were with him as he neared his end. 

right pillar in the church, and a faithful 
whose trumpet gave no uncertain sound; tend 
buking forward, active spirits, while he ever had a’ 
of encouragement to the humble, exercised and 
christian traveller. His innocent and watch 
conversation have made him an example to 
marked with more than ordinary lustre. ie . 
| —— in New York, on the 17th ult., To 


year, a member of New 


7 


